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INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 


INTRODUCTION. 





tne city of New-York, forty vears previous to the revolu- 
tionary war, was inferior, in size and population, to what | 
is now termed athriving village. By a reterence to Lyne’s 
map, published in 1729, it will be seen that Broadway 
then extended northeastward no further than its present 
junction with Chatham-street, which was called the * high | 
road to Boston;’’ and that an unseemly rope-walk occu-! 
pied the sites of those splendid edifices which now front | 
the Park. It will also be seen, that the present populous | 


| 


The sun had gone down amid a gorgeous assem- 
blage of light fleecy clouds, tinged with a variety of 
briliiant hues. The full moon was just peering ove 
the heights of Long-Island ; while the swift-scudding 


| Vapours in the firmament above appeared (not like 


the poetical Arab’s *“ camels feeding among the 
stars,” but) like flocks of sheep chasing each other 
across a field of azure spangled with buttercups. What 
is generally understood by a ** March wind,” produc- 
ing such opposite effects on the complexions of ladies 
and linen, blew freshly from the southwest; and the 
whole bay was covered with shapeless fragments of 
ice that had floated down the Hudson. 

The last note of the tattoo had died away in the 


| ** Whatever I am, Edward Kelly, I claim you as 
my countryman, and would serve you as a friend.” 
** And is it yourself, Peg Kerry, that talk of old 
| Ireland and friendship? It is true there was a time 
| when you were innocent, and I loved you like a bro- 
ther; but that time is past.” 
| ‘* Pam still called the Irish Newfoundland beauty, 
‘you know. 
| “You ought to be called Cleopatra; for, I under- 
stand, you have Casars and Pompeys in your train 
/O Margaret! Margaret! How you are fallen!” 
| “ Fallen as f am, I would still befriend you, Ed- 
|, ward Kelly. Ihave consulted the book of fate—your 
|| life isin danger. You once saved mine ; and I would 


region, comprising parts of Roosevelt, James, Uliver, fortress, and seven bells had sounded from the Fiam-/ yoy preserve yours. Enter these walls no more to- 


Catharine, and Oak-streets, together with Batavia-lane, 
was at that period an impassable bog, denominated 
‘ Swamp Meadow,” being almost wholly covered with! 
stagnant water. i 
\n arm of this little lake extended across the “ high road i 
to Boston,”’ under a smail bridge, aud thus formed a com- |) 
munication with a large pond of fresh water which then I 


the hour 
when busy crowds retire 
To revels, or to rest. 





The night guard had not yet been set, and only a so- 


| borough man of war which lay in the stream. It was) night. Ruin hangs over the devoted place. Edward, 


I dare not be more explicit. A dreadful oath pre 
But mark my words—nothing can save 


} vents me. 
you from a sudden death but absence from this place.” 
“ Faith, Peg, you must have taken a lesson of Mo- 


covered the ground now occupied by the state arsenal! jit; > : ‘ I : ’ 
g P y ) litary sentinel was marching to and fro in front of |»). Luckstead, in the art and mystery of fortune- 


and the streets in its vicinity, since known by the appel- |) 
lation of the * Collect.’ This, in its turn, had explored | 
a channel in a northwestern direction, (in a line with our! 
present Canal-street,) aud occasionally mingled its wa-} 
ters with those of the majestic Hudson ; plainly indicating | 
the intention of Nature, that the two rivers should be 
united by her sister, Art. But this, like most of her wise || 
and beneficent plans, has been cruelly defeated by the) 
shortsightedness of man. The sagacious fathers of the)! 
city, “in common council assembled,’ decreed in their| 
wisdom, that the Collect should be tilled up, and it was so. H 
In the fresh pond just ailaded to, near its southwestern uaar-| 
gin, rose a small green island, on which was erected a| 
powder-house. The site of this magazine (which remain- 











ed there until the year 1797) is now occupied by the . , j 
‘ a i - jany very honourable pursuit. On following the stran- |; 
. *.i yt - © i . 1 > 

| ger, and repeating the challenge with no better suc- j soldier, a little mollified. 


buildings in Pearl, opposite the head of Collect-strect, 
from whence alow wet marsh extended nearly to the spot 


Fort George, whistling away his cares to the tune of 
“St. Patrick's day in the morning.” A rustling sound 
near him at length arrested his attention, and sus- 
pended his favourite air in the middle of a bar. Turn- 
ing quickly to the quarter from whence it proceeded, 
he observed a human figure closely enveloped ina 
dark cloak or mantle, stealing cautiously round the 
northwest quadrangle of the fort. He gave the usual 
challenge, but receiving, or hearing no answer, na- 
turally concluded that the delinquent, in such an 
hour, and at such a piace, could not be engaged in 


telling. Now, let me tell yours. You are no enemy 
to whiskey—but, mark my words, Margaret Kerry, 
| you will one day choke to death, without a drop to 
sustain you. A trap-door I mean, my darling.” 

* The jest is ill-timed—unfeeling—ungrateful,” re- 
plied the female, really hurt at the inuendo. * What 
object could have brought me here, at this time, but 
|\to serve you; and yet you doubt my purpose. But, 

as true as yonder moon will set, I tell you nothing 


but the trath.” 
‘* And what if my life be in danger,” replied the 
* Do you think an Irish- 


| 
; , 


: Ta si : . ne . ns —_ , = atossat . 
where the Manhattan water-works are now in operation. || cess, his suspicions acquired new strength ; while his) ™#” would desert his post? I eat his majesty’s bread, 


\ little west of the present site of Chatham Theatre, was a|! 
windmill ; but all beyoud, towards the North-River, was |) 
woods and fields. The present Park was an open com-|} 
mon; and all that region west of Broadway, between) 
Courtiandt aud Duane-streets, was denominated King’s | 
Farm, and considered by the citizens as “a great way I 
out of town.” Here the young men used to spend their 
leisure hours in playing cricket; and here the romantic |! 
lover could eajoy a pleasant solitary ramble, by moon-! 
light, with the fair object of his affections. Many of the} 
more venturesome belles would sometimes consent to ex- || 
tend such evening excursions as far as the Garden and | 





fertile imagination found no difficulty in covering the 
bay with hostile ships, and the beach before him with 
an army of Spaniards. 


To do the soldier justice, however, it is proper to} 
state, that the idea of a Spanish invasion, at that pe-| 


riod, agitated the bosoms of much wiser politicians 


than himself. Ilis optics, also, on this particular ec- 


/casion, might have proved traitors to his honour ; for, 


it will be recollected, it was the festival of Erin's pa- 


'|God bless him, and drink the governor's whiskey ; 
but should deserve neither if I thought less of theit 
service than of my own safety. Let the Spaniards 
|come—they will meet a warm reception.” 

* Itis not of Spaniards I speak. But I can say no 
‘more. Farewell, Edward; and if evil befall you, 
‘remember you had timely warning from one who 
| would have saved you.” 

| With these words, she drew a hood closely over 


Bowling-Green, near the spot where Warren and Green- | tron saint; and although the worthy lieutenant-go-| her face, and slowly departed; leaving the soldies 


wich-streets now intersect each other ; but, on their retura, 
seldom escaped a severe reproof from their careful mo- |} 
thers for such temerity. | 


vernor, as in duty bound, had solemnly abjured every 
saint im the calendar, it does not necessarily follow 


leaning on his musket, and gazing after her. 
** Poor Margaret !” exclaimed he with a sigh, as hes 


On extending their view to a more southerly part of the lthat Edward Kelly had that day rejected his usual | receding form faded from his view. “ What a wre¢ k 


map under inspection, it will be seen, that, at the foot of | 
Broadway, just below the present Bowling-Green, (there | 
called the Parade,) stuod Fort George, an ancient for-!|| 


tress, within whose walls were situated the governor's |) Suit of the unmannerly fugitive, when his arm was| 
a ' 


house, the secretary's office, and a house of worship, called || 
the King’s Chapel. It is requisite that these facts be re- 
membered by the reader, as many of the incidents in the 
following tale are connected therewith. The city of New- 
York, at that period, contained a population of about 
twelve thousand souls, of which one-sixth were, in all pro- 
bability, negro slaves 


CHAPTER I 


* The sentry walks his lonely round.” 


AnrnovuenH the winter of 1740-41 is noted in our 
ity annals as intensely severe, there were, neverthe- | 
less, occasional intervals of comparative mildness, 
when the humid south wind sofiened the asperity of 
its frowns, and whispered a promise of returning 
‘pring. Such an interval was the seventeenth day of 
March, the period at which our tale commences 


allowance of whiskey. Be this as it may, he was on 


the point of despatching a leaden messenger in pur- | 


fortunately arrested by a female, of whose proximity 
he had not the remotest suspicion. 

* Hold, man!" she exclaimed, in a tone that in- 
stantly brought the soldier's piece tu a recover—“ His 
excellency is at supper, and the odour of * villanous 
saltpetre’ might ailect his appetite. Besides,’ added 
she, in a half whisper, “ would you profanely throw 
heretic lead at one whose person is guarded by a con- 


secrated symbol of si!ver? Would you harm a priest tee 


* A priest is it you mean?” replied the soldier, 
with rather more of the brogue than we choose to 
] n 7 - 
math in tie speuing. 
that’s bothering me with priests and symbols? Oho! 


** And who the d—! are you, 


I perceive now: you are a priestess, at the shrine of 


Qld Nick.” 


isthere! Salingburgh! should we ever meet, the gal 
lows will lose its due.” 

In whatever light the soldier regarded the singulax 
jand mysterious prediction of his frail country woman, 
it is certain that, on his relief, be betraved no inten- 
ition of a hasty abandonment of the fort ess; but, aftes 

leaving his accoutrements in the guard-house, lin 
ll gere d about the entrance of the Zovernor’s mansion 
| As the clock struck eight, the door opened, and a fe 
male descended the steps cs the piazza, exclaiming 
in a tone that expressed pleasure and affection, * O, 
you are there, Edward. Lhope [have not kept you 
| waiting long.” 

| “Nota moment, my dear Harriet,” repled the so! 
dies 
iter for it, since you are here at last. Come undei 


this wing, my darling, and I will soon escort you t 


a And if you had, 1 would love you all the bet 


ithe blazing wood fire in vour old back parlo 
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So saying, es took her arm in his, and led hes teon!| liubbers! and wait at W hiteball for my return. W il- | was acquainted, ) either through hurry or design, was 


the fort. 
In passing the northwestern quadrangle, their at- shall be with you by twelve. 

iention was arrested by the same dark figure against | Ury, heave ahead, and tow us into a snug harbour.” 

whom Kelly had so recently levelled his musket. He The whole party here left the beach, and proc eeded 

was now rapidly pacing the beach, near the water's, towards Broadway. 

edge, as if impatiently awaiting the arrival of another) ++ Ury!” reiterated Harriet, in an under tone, “ why, 

person. Suddenly he paused, and assumed the atti- it is my brother's tutor! [ am sadly afraid that’— 

tude of listening ; then fixing his gaze intently upon Afraid of him, Harriet! Convince me that you 

the bay, seemed to recognize an object in which he jaye cause for fear, and I will soon incapacitate him 

was deeply interested. from harming any one.” 

Irregular masses of broken ice, gently agitated by); « Jr may appear foolish,” replied Harriet, * but I 

the billows of a strong flood tide, were slowly setting | jaye reason to suspect that this Ury is a"——— She | 

in towards the shore; and, as the full moon, sudden-! pesitated. 

ly emerging from a cloud, threw a bright flood of light) « Js what? An impostor ?” 

upon the scene, a boat, fully manned, could be dis- | « © worse than that.’ 


tinguished, forcing her sinuous way between the glit- | « 4 thief? A murderer ” 
tering fragments. On approaching the shore, she « Much worse.” 
suddenly changed her course, and, shooting rounda)| « 4 jjbertine? A——?” 


point of land which formed the western extremity of | 
the island, effected a landing near the present junc- | 
tion of Greenwich and Marketfield-streets. 


O ten times worse.” 
Harriet, and an inmate of your 
Of what do you suspect him ?” 

The impatient stranger hastened to the spot, whi-|| Harriet drew her cloak closer around her fragile 
ther he was silently and cautiously followed by our ' form, and casting a cautious glance at the unsuspect- 
young soldier and his timid companion ; the former } ing object of her apprehensions, who was walking arm 
feeling too much interested in this nocturnal incident in arm with his two friends, several yards in advance, | 
to retire without witnessing the result. * | she whispered in the ear to her companion 

As the boat touched the beach, an officer stepped A papist, Edward! Nay, you may laugh,” added 
on shore, who eagerly advanced to the stranger, and she, a little piqued, (for the soldier's risible faculties 
seizing him by the hand, exclaimed, 

“ My old friend and schoolfellow, I am glad to see laugh at me; but when I tell you the reasons I have 


you. How do you thrive in this western world?” —_ | for my suspicions, you will treat the subject more 
‘ Iser iously.”” 


“ 


you alarm me! 
family ! 





“* Indifferently,” replied the other; ‘ for you know |) ; 
I adhere to the cause of my ancestors. But I need) | “ Why, is a Paps ob Very, Try dangerous an ani- 
not inquire how you thrive, who have sworn alle- '|mal, Harriet? Suppose that I were one now, would 
giance to the powers that be.” || you cease to _—— and recall your promise of be-| 
I coming my own: 


| “ff would endeavour to convince you of your dan-|} 
| 


** Our sovereign lord, George the second, Dei gratia, 
&c.” interrupted the officer. ‘ You see I wear his! 
livery ; and you must confess, incorrigible Jacobite as 
you are, that we have done something to honour the || 
cloth. Look yonder, in the bay. There is a prize 
worth a few hard knocks with the Dons, even if we 
count nothing of the glory. Lush is a hero. But I 
ask pardon. Permit me to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance Don Raphael Sorubiero, surgeon to the 
Isabella, and of course a non-combatant.” 

At this moment a tall, thin, but dignified figure 
stepped on shore, attended by a sprightly lad with a 
a set pena prong Fe ns sn doctrines? Tam much afraid or his young _ 
claimed, in a tone of unaffected pleasure and surprise, || ve comowhat a a pase bed ennapenliacy 

«Js it possible! Do I again behold” | truth, my errand to the fort this evening 


‘sult the governor's lady on the subject.’ 
“The unfortunate Sorubiero,” interrupted the) The conversation was here interrupted by the ar- 
Spaniard. 


Then seizing his hand, he added, in al rival of both parties at their place of destination. 
low voice, “ Reasons of weight require that I bear} vy ry conducted his two friends directly to his ow n) 
that name for the present.” ||room, where a bountiful supper-table was already 
* Then you are not unknown to each other ?” in- | spread ; 
quired the officer. ly in the back parlour before mentioned. The Spa- 
* We met at Cadiz,” replied the surgeon, “ seve-| nish lackey, of course, attended his master. 
ral years since. My friend here was then on his tra- | 
vels. Singular events have transpired since that pe- 
riod, and £ have much to say to him.” 


lieving wife.” 
* Thank you, my good girl; but fear not, I have 
no intention of putting your piety to the trial. I shall 
never ¢urn papist myself; neither do I think you have 
any thing to fear from this Ury, even if he be one.” 
| “ Nothing to fear from him! 
with some little surprise. 
pupil? and do not these Jesuits exercise eve 
even the most wicked, to disseminate their per 


nd 


exclaimed Harriet, 











|, had just arrived in port as prizemaster of the Spanish 


son, see that no one leaves the boat for a moment. I) without signature ; leaving the reader in great doubt 
Now, old friend, Jack} and perplexity as to the name and character of the 


The circumstanees alluded to, however, were 
of such a nature as left no doubt on his mind that he 


writer. 


| was to meet some personage in whose movements he 


was deeply interested ; and this expectation brought 
him to the spot at an early hour. 

During this repast, the interchange of sentiments 
between Ury and the Spanish surgeon, was evidently 
restrained by the presence cf the naval officer, who 
generously supplied much more than his own due 
share of the conversation. Recollecting, however, his 
| duties elsewhere, he took an early leave of his suppe: 
companions, and repaired to the lieutenant-governor’s 
mansion at Fort George, where he found his honow 
surrounded by several members of the council, to- 
gether with the mayor of the city, impatiently wait 
ing the promised visit of the young lieutenant. § 
veral bottles of old Madeira, with a due number of 
drinking-glasses and tobacco pipes, embellished the 
which, after the customary ceremonies wer 


e- 


table, 


| gone through, the new visiter took his seat, with an 


} 


| could not resist so unexpected a climar,) ** you may) 


ger in remaining in such dreadful errors; the unbe- 


'lieving husband is sometimes converted by the be-| 
H 


air of easy confidence that bespoke the gentleman. 
Before we allow our readers the same privilege, how- 
)ever, we must make them intimately acquainted with 
|\the characters of the parties, and of the times in 
| which they lived; with which subject we shall com- 
|mence the next chapter. 
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In various talk the instructive hours they pass’d 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 
One speaks the glory of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 
| A third interprets motions, iooks, and eyes ; 
| At every word a reputation dies. 
| Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat; 
| With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that.—Porr. 
| 


I nave launched into high life—my debut is at last 


|| made among the wealthy and high-bred fashionables 


}of our city, and I have now, 
“Is not my brother his | my entrance, a sufficiency of leisure to look witl 





was to con- | duction. 


| 


| 


while the soldier joined the rest of the fami-| 


| 


“Then I shall leave you in good hands, while I | letter-of-marque brig Isabella. The pilot had already | 


discharge my commission to the governor. But I will furnished the lieutenant-governor with a despatch 
first attend you to your lodgings. So lead on; for 1) from Captain Lush, containing all the particulars of 
must return with the ebb ; and it is too cold for a long | the engagement and capture ; and his honour was now 
street parley. In what part of this New Amsterdam | anxiously expecting an interview with the gallant 
is your domicil, Jack ?” | prizemaster, who had been warmly recommended to 
At present I reside with a friend and country-) Governor Clarke's attention by his commander. By 
man, not far from hence.” the pilot-boat, also, Ury had received a brief note, 
“ Who keeps a good table and a well-stocked requesting him to be on the beach at ca early hou 
locker, I hope,” returned the sailor; “ for the season) in the evening, to receive an old friend, who had ar- 
requires liberal rations. ” Then turning to the sailors | rived in the new world under circumstances of a pe- 
in the barge, he exclaimed, (with a “" other techni-  culiar nature. This note, (which also contained some 
eal words which we choose to omit) * Pull away, vou, ambiguous hints at past transactions, with which Ury 


for the first time since 


ss into the nature of the society I have fre- 


ticious | Tl enented, and remark, with candour, on the many no- 


velties there presented for inspection. 

New-Year’s was the day appointed for my intro- 
It was an unusually pleasant one as re- 
gards weather, and uncommonly so as respects that 
| warmth of feeling so generally evinced on similar oc- 
casions. I was fresh from the country—was some- 
what countrified in manners, and had indulged high 
expectations of having the few remains of my awk- 
wardness brushed off, and my politeness polished, by 
|coming in contact with those in whom I had been led 
to expect were concentrated the mast refined princi 





Lieutenant Howard—(we beg pardon for not h: av-| ples and practice of good-breeding, and by whom } 
‘ing sooner introduced him to the reader by name)— | believed were observed 
}} 


every minutia of the characte: 
composing a true gentleman. 

A friend of mine, a merchant—wealthy, and of the 
highest respectability, undertook the task of giving 
me an introduction. We started on our rounds at ap 
early hour, and offered our first congratulations. in 
the way of calls, to the reverend cle rey of my friend's 
acquaintance. A cordial greeting awaited us, and 1 
was introduced as the son of the Rev. Mr. ——, 
with whom they had all had an acquaintance of inti 
macy for years past. Increased assurances of friend 
ship and good will followed this declaration, and in 
vitations, without number, pressed themselves upon 
me, the purport of which was to rank their dwelling 


among the nwmber of those which should be hereafte 
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’ os . : | 
honoured by my visits. I left them with feelings of | 


nounced worthy of patronage. Nor do I feel dis- 


making love unto the men, which they may doe either by 


increased respect for their profession, which thongh | posed to pass my censure upon those who pay a mo-| wordes or lookes, as unto them it seemeth proper: and, 


of so sacred a nature, allowed them to participate, and | 


derate regard to her decrees. It is the proceeding to 


moreover, no man will be entitled to the benefite of clergy 


with so much cheerfulness, in the various enjoyments || such extremes in her service which I am most anxious | “e dothe refuse to accept the offers of a ladye, or w ho dothe 


of social intercourse. It is not my present purpose to: 
repeat what I witnessed in the various places which 
we visited. Every thing bore the appearance of cheer-| 
fulness, and all contributed their utmost to render the 
day a pleasant one to those with whom they had con- 
verse. Night cane, and found our visits still unfi- 
nished. The evening was devoted to their comple- | 
tion, and longer periods of time were allotted to each | 


to condemn, and most desirous of having abolished. 
Society can be respectable without being subject to 
the hourly changes of fashion. It can maintain its 
full proportion of influence, without paying such strict 
regard to the caprice and whims of some few vain and 
weak minded persons, who propose certain forms and 
customs for adoption, for the mere purpose of making 
themselves appear of more consequence. it is the 


in any wise treate her proposal withe slight or contumely 





CINCINNATI. 

Tue steady, rapid, and almost unexampled progress of 
this city, during the year 1827, is a source of much gratifi- 
cation to our citizens. In no previous year, have we had 
more numerous, or more substantial evidences of permanent 
prosperity, than during the one which has just closed upon 
us, The number of new buildings is considerably greater, 


place we frequented. All were unanimous in declar-|) possession by its members of sterling merit and good and the general character of them better, than in any pre 


ing that a more pleasant and agreeable new year’s | 
day our city never witnessed. As for myself, 1 was 
happy—all seemed so, and why should I be otherwise ? || 
A little country awkwardness would, now and then,! 
come over me, but then | saw others similarly situa- || 
ted, and, in comparison with them, | had no great rea- 
son to be dissatisied with my exertions to appear easy | 
and upabashed. 
{ have since made it my practice to call on most 


of those I then visited, to observe, move as a disinte- | 
rested spectator than otherwise, the various fashions | 
which at the present day govern the movements of 
society in the drawing-room. Many of these I find 
to be ridiculous in the extreme—others are of a more | 
commendable nature—they are all, however, charac- | 
terized as proceeding to tuo great extremities, making 

those customs which were at iirst laudable and useiul, | 


objects of ridicuie and contempt. It was but last win-! 
ter, that the tables spread at the various parties given 
were made to groan beneath the ponderous load of 


creams, tarts, jellies, and other luxuries, displaying! 
such scenes of extravagance and profusion as might 
well have been dispeused with. 

This season, another and different view is presented. 
Sotrees have, in some measure, usurped the place of 
other descriptions of parties, and, as is not much to 
be wondered at, proceed in their arrangements to the 
other extweme, excluding every kind of refreshment, | 
except a litthke lemonade and a few wine crackers. 


These are termed, sometimes seriously, but more of- 
ten ironically, intelicctual parties, ailording, as is as- 
serted, more opportunities ior Conversation on the |, 
different and importaut topics of fashions, balls, the-| 
atres, &c. and ensuring to their members an earlics 

return to their places of abode. | 
came near demolishing every one of my objections to! 


This last argument 


them, favouring, as they do, my attachment to the 
practice so much in modern use, of mordinate sleep- 
ing. {tis ranked among tle greatest benefits of the 
new parties on anotiier account, as it pays a particu- 
lar regard to weak-headed peisons, in not exacting a 
greater quantity of information and small talk than 
can be gathered and uttered from six ull ten in the 
evening. 

But seriously, it is idle to talk of these soirees ex- 
isting any great length of time. It is not to discuss 
and solve the many mysteries which science presents, 
that we meet together at parties—it is to give indul- 
gence to light and gladsome feelings—feelings in- 
spired by thé dance, the splendour of the room, and 
the beauty assembled there. It affords a species of 
exercise favourable to health and pleasurable feel- 
ings, which renders some few refreshments agreeable, 
and oftentimes necessary. ‘To dispense with them 
altogether is parsimonious and injurious—to have a 
superabundance, is guilty extravagance, productive of, 
injury, as respects a needless waste of property; and 
unhealthy in effects, as regards the constitution. | 

I am not so captious as to quarrel with every thing 
which has the appearance of being fashionable, mere- |, 
ly on account O¢ its possessing that appearance. I 
am w illing to allow fashion the credit of having in- 
troduced the observance of many customs in society 
vhich have stood the test of experience, and are pro- 


dy, entitled the Wealthy Widow 


sense, controlled in their operations by the rules of 


' good breeding and politeness, which constitutes the 


basis of good society. Feelings of levity and hilarity, 
such as are witnessed in the ball room, may well be 
indulged ; but to render them of a pardonable nature, 
they should have their foundation in solidity of cha- 
racter and acquirements. C.MA. 





VARIETIES. 
THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


Tunis everlasting old lady will be the death of some of the 
English newspaper readers. When the plain Mrs. Coutts, 





she could not indulge in the slightest locomotion without 
being gazetted. Mrs. Coutts took an airing in her carriage 
yesterday morning—Mrs. Coutts walked through Brighton 
on Monday last—and, for aught we hnow, Mrs. Coutts ate 
three pounds of beef, and tossed off a bottle of wine at din- 
ner—were the daily paragraphs, until every body wished 
Mrs. Coutts in the Red Sea. She was the burthen of the 
press, and no light burthen, for she weighs some few hun- 
dreds. Now that she has become the wife of the hereditary 
Grand Falconer of England, newspaper honours pour upon 


her like hail-stones. Read the folowing from the London 


' Chronicle : 


“ The Duchess of St. Albans on Tuesday night visited 
Drury Lane theatre. Her grace entered the theatre soon 
atter the commencement of the second act of the new come- 
box eren with and on the left of the stage As soon as her 
grace entered the box she complacently appeared in the centre 
of it, negligently leaning over, and deliberately looking 
round the house. She remained in such position for some 
minutes, and during that time attracted very great attention 
Her grace looked uncommonly well, and in excellent spirits. 
Her head 
dress was a turband-hat, surmounted by several white tea- 
thers, one of which was slightly and tastefully tinged with 
! Afier having very good nature dly and plea 


She was most superbly dressed in white satin. 


blushing red. 
santly surveyed the house, her grace took her sea 
the lattice-work of the box; and, with the exception of her 
hand, or fan, was not again seen by the audience during ine 
The other company in the box was not visible to 


evening 
the house.” 

How a New-York lady would stare to see her appearance 
at the theatre thus announced in the papers! Mrs. Blank 
visited the Bowery theatre last evening—she sat in box 
No. 1, and propping her chin with her hand, (her arm form- 
ing a rightangled triangle at the elbow,) she deliberately 
looked round upon the audience. She appeared to be high- 
ly delighted with the spectacle of Cleopatra, and occasion- 
ally conversed with the other ladies in the box, in the most 
condescending manner! It would throw Mrs. Blank into 
convulsions 

Custom is every thing in the world—and custom sanctions 
this style of gazetting in Europe. But we do hope that the 
English paragraphists will take up somebody else, and per- 
mit this unwieldy old lady to move about in silence. The 
mere view of her name in print gives us a fever 


LEAP-VEAR. 


Oourier 


She appeared im the | 


vious season 
The tide of emigration is still pouring into our city, with 
such volume and velocity, that an aadition of three hun- 
dred houses per annum, is found to be insufficient for the 
comfortable accommodation of the vast but welcome multi- 
tude that compose it 
Active capital is increasing, new manufactories are spring 
ing up, commerce is enlarging the sphere and amount of its 
operations, and indeed every thing connected with the city 
presents an aspect of activity, enterprise, and substantial 
| prosperity. 

During the past year the inhabitants have enjoyed a dk 
gree of health unequalled, perhaps, in any city of the same 
maguitude in the Union 

All the necessaries, and indeed most of the luxuries and 
The refine- 


! 
elegancies of life, are cheap and abundant 
ments of society, both of a social and moral kind, exist in a 
degree that would justify a comparison with the larger and 
older cities of the East 

Of Cincinnati in its present condition, viewed as if at the 

| aeme of its size and importance, we, as citizens, have just 
cause to be proud. In contemplating, however, its nume- 
rous local and indestructible advantages, its past extraordi 
nary increase in wealth, population, commerce and manu 
factures, and particularly in its present proud march to the 
high and important destinies which await it, it is difficult to 

| restrain the expression of feelings and opinions, which those 
only can appreciate, who have seen it rise, w ith a quarter 
of a century, from an inconsiderable village, to an opulent 
city, of nineteen or twenty thousand mbhabitants. Chronicle 

—— 
THE CATASTROPHE. 

It was Mrs. Knight’s benefit, and all the world was 
there: in other words, there might have been in the house 
|| some three score people that one knew ; and in spite of the 
| brickdust hue which overlays the boxes, and the ghastly 
I economy of the gas light company, one might have tan- 
cied the theatre a place of amusement, [was ina mood to 
be amused myself. [ was in the stage-box, and my mistress 


in one diagonally opposite, looking like herse lf that night 


and lucky I thought myself, that a 
It was at 


that is, like an angel; 
little low lady was before me, on the front seat 
that pleasing moment when the bell had silenced the or- 
chestra, in the middle of a bar, and when the rising of the 
| drop-curtain was discovering that picturesque landscape 
| scene with which we all made our acquaintance io 1816, that 
I had a gladsome glance at the house, ending my ocular 
circumnavigation at the precise pomt where my mustress s 
little hand lay carelessly over the front of the box. I was 
in unusual spirits—for it was now a fortnight since her first 
refusal of me, and I had collected my courage to encounte: 
another. It was the very time when aman and a love 
would wish to see all that went on 
At that moment [ was sensible of a commotion in the 
next box. There was a slamming of box-doors, and a shut- 
ting-down of seats, as if a party were entering, when, of a 
sudden, a darkuess seemed to pass over my eyes; the au 
dience, my mistress herself, disappeared from my view ; 
I felt as completely shrouded as ACneas in his cloud, at th: 
court of Dido. Is it a vertigo? thought l—Have T gone 
distracted at Louisa’s turning and smiling at my rival ’— 
| Have the gas-lights gone out !—Has an earthquake swal 
lowed the opposite side of the house '—r does Sinbad 


This being leap-year, the following extract from a very) mighty roe overshadow me with his huge black wings ?— 


old volume, printed in the year 1606, entitled “ Court- 
ship, Love, and Matrimonie,” 
** Albeit, it is nowe become a partie of the Com- 


may amuse some of our 
readers : 
mon Lawe, in regard to the social relations of life, that as 
often as every bissextile year dothe return, the ladyes 
have the sole privilege, during the time it continueth, of 


What under heaven is it ’———It was a BONNET—a rash 


1ONABLE BLACK BONNET Balt. Americar 





A wiselockman being asked of whom he had learned virtur 
replied, * Or those who had none—for I abstained fromeve: 
thing that Lobserved to be vicious in their conduct 
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ture—and weaves his visions with a more cunning 
taste than truth; and yet Mary was beautiful. Her 
| sylph-like form—her sweet, sweet face—the smile of 
| those lips, so bewitching—the gaze of those eyes, so 


SENSE AND BEAUTY. | sure to find their way into the heart—the melting 


Few things are more difficult to understand than tones of that valco—=the ip of those age, ew 
: . ; she was wont to shake them back from a forehead as 
character. We are often much deceived about our 
own; and the actions of others are the eflects of so 
many hidden causes, that it is litle less than impos- 
sibility to behold any one’s life impartially laid before 
us, philosophically analyzed, and explained accord- 
ing to correct rules of human nature. Soine, we all 
know, have gone so far as to say, that we have no| 
free will, and, therefore, no character independent of | 
external circumstances. They tell us that man is an’ 
absolute creature of circumstances; that his mind is! 
a blank leaf, on which fortune may write villain, | 
fool, or hero, according to her own ever-varying ca-| 
prices ; and that, consequently, we should carefully | 
abstain from judging of our fellow-creatures. As) 
for me, I know nothing of the mysteries of philoso- | great ocean, could name one as purely happy as I? || 
phy, except that, when we would penetrate them, |! now seldom parted from her without carrying away, 
they become doubly mysterious. I never left dear | to treasure up in the quiet recesses of my own heart, | 
nature to entangle myself in metaphysical debate, |)and to feast upon in the silent luxury of my own 
but [ found all the foundation of my hopes and vir-|, meditation, some evidence of her tenderness, which, , 
tues sliding away from beneath my feet; and my own| by dear degrees, grew more definite—some longer | 
humble heart teaches me, with a voice which I cannot | gaze—some more palpable pressure of her white! 
resist, to elude sophistry, however subtle, which !hand—tremblingly expressive of her feeling. These |) 
would tend to level the distinctions between vice and |are delicious hours—these few fleeting ones of first! 


THE CABINET. 
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fair as ever eloquent nature wrote perfection on— 
indeed, indeed Mary was lovely—and I could not help 
loving her. We met often, and never without emotion. 


1 am no writer, and may express myself in 
awkward terms, but the young and the passionat« 
cannot fail to understand me. ‘There is an electri- 
city in love which is felt without apparent sign, but, 
like the communication of soul with soul, as in thet 
freedom and spiritual power ; and when ou” attach- 
ment grew into its fulness, and 1 became conscious 
of warm, deep, concentrated, and, I believed, amply 





requited love—who, from the catalogue of heroes and 


kings who have risen and gone down again in time’s 


il 


his chains, aud is a slave no longer—all these things, 
and more, was that little curl to me. 

Reader, you smile at my enthusiasm, and, per- 
chance, pity my folly. But what are all men but 
lovers, and what is all life but love? We have af- 
fections; and chance, or a higher power, disposes of 

You are a merchant, and are in 
vouare a poet, and waste your life 


them as it pleases. 
love with money ; 
for fame; or it may be you are a politician, and toil, 


All 


and sweat, and iabour up the steep of power. 


{of you have woven dreams as fair and as false as 


mine. Hope has as often betrayed you into causeless 
joy, and experience awakened you to chilling sor- 
You were most happy when most mistaken, 
and reason and disappointment came together.— 
Your speculations were as fruitless as mine, on a 
different subject. You laboured for a bit of paper—I 
rejoiced for a lock of hair: neither answered ou: 
expectations, in the event ; and, instead of censuring 


row. 


‘each other for our folly, it were better to unite in 


wondering at the singularities of human nature, and 


‘mourning over the inevitable vicissitudes of the 


world. Were all things judged according to calm 
rules of reason, how much of life would shrink inte 
nothing! and how many animated and sanguine 
madmen would find themselves in pursuit of shadows! 
I sometimes think we are all fools, and none so great 
as they who imagine themselves most wise. 

I remember one night we wandered forth together. 





virtue, to smooth the rugged deformity of sin, to chill i love—when we believe all that the heart wishes and|| It was a delicious summer night. The round moon 
the ardour of hope, or shade the light of affection. | the fancy invents. If life were all such, it would, [|| was plying her radiant journey across the azure sea, 
Yet notwithstanding the influence which my very confess, be a silly, but, nevertheless, a sweet dream. || upon whose bosom not a cloud floated to interrupt 
instinct asserts, convincing me that I am an indivi- || And although they are universal subjects of ridicule! her way; the breeze scarcely stirred the foliage of 
dual immortal being, amid millions and millions of | —and although they are often as evanescent as the! the trees, or the leay es of the fragrant flowers, among 
others, and that I cannot be overlouked or lost in/| faintest rainbow that ever tinged the air—and al-| which we walked, and the gentle dew seemed the 
the immensity of things, I will acknowledge, that in | though a thousand other pieces of morality which | tears which nature was shedding in the very fulness 
the course of my observations on my own character, |}every indifferent reader may have at his tongue’s|/ of her joy. My soul was melted into tenderness which 
and that of others—on our various persons, feelings, /end—yet are these little nonsensical hours of con-||1 could not restrain, by the combined influence of 





and fates—I am at times perplexed with many ideas | fiding love the happiest of our lives. || the beautiful scene around, and the more beautiful 
which I can neither explain nor banish. I am a Perhaps there may be some characters so formed 
contemplative being. 1 possess empire to change \lby circumstances as to be unconscious of these im-|| 
the course of my thougits, but not to obstruct it. In || pressions ; and these, if there be such, will fling aside | 
the bustle of business—in the enchantments of plea- my page, and condemn contemptuously both the joy | 
sure—in the distraction of multitudes, as in the lone- I. nd the misery which have marked the simple story } 
liness of my own solitary rambles beneath the noon— ] al 


a 

: ‘ tonapets lof my love. But I know there are beings who can} 

reflection will ply its silent task, and bear me away— | 
I cannot say how, nor why, nor where. [I have||.: 


comprehend me when I speak on other subjects be-| 
: ° || sides the rise of stock, the accidents of trade, or the} 
known young enthusiasts whose passion was to read! fant of empires: and to these few I write. I may |} 
the secrets of the heavens—to soar away into the | scarcely express, in terms glowing enough, the rap- | 
depths of napa be with the stars of other sys-’ ture which attends the triumphs of youthful love ;|) 
tems—and to ride with the blazing comet upon his|| for in truth they are different from any thing else on 
long journey through the sky. And this too has} earth, and demand a language more akin to their 
crossed my fancy when I have wandered forth at own sweetness than either music or poetry can be. 
night, with that glorious canopy of glittering worlds! History is full of great kings and mighty warriors, | 
hung over me like the unfurled banner of a on profound philosophers, eloquent statesmen, prophets| 
but my higher ambition ever was to unravel the |penetrating beyond time, and poets winging their! 
wonders of my own mind—to grasp the fleeting ima-| wild flight above the stars; but the loftiest success 
ges of my fancy—to be in the great secret of my || o¢ these would have been insignificant to me while | 
nmaterial thoughts—and to trace to their mysteri-|' iting by Mary, drinking in the magic of her looks | 
ous sources, the deep bright aifections which wan- and the music of her voice, and fee ling all the wan-_| 
dered like rivers through my own incomprehensible dering tendrils of my affections grow around her w ith, 
heart. But I am already without the circle which! 1 embrace which wasted the energy of my soul.—|; 
fate has drawn around the mind of man, and wheres | If she gave me the leaf of a flower, my mind ac-/i 
fore should we strive against fate? Let me return | cnowledged on it the invisible impress of a value 
to my subject, from which the very reflection of! \ithout a name. There was a bright curl once 
which I speak has borne me. } escaped from its graceful confinement, and I severed 
When I was eighteen, I fell in love. It would be! it from her head. My trembling fingers touched het 
but the repetition of a hacknied story, for me to say! soft cheek as I did it, and I forgot myself, and all 
that Mary was one of the most beautiful of the earth." things, till, in the bewildering hurry of that auda- 
All the young and warm-hearted, when in love, are | cious moment, I found I had drawn h 
beautiful to each other; and every dreaming adorer) mine. She flung a handful of flowers in my face 
dwells on the image which has captivated him, till it) and when I looked again, she was gone. But what 








er sweet lip to 


seems more perfect than any thing is or can be.—) the blue sky is to the storm-beaten sailor—the trum- 
Love, we all know, is a tyrant full of power and) pet of victory and peace to the soldier in the tired 


wanton caprice. He magnifies and diminishes at, tumult of battle—or the sweet morning air and 
his pleasure—he paints with a fairer hand than na-), blessed light to the trembling captive who has broken 


being at my side, whose delicate arm hung in mine, 
if in pleasure to feel the beating of my 
own swelling and tumultuous bosom. Woman can- 
not be so fair, but that moonlight may lend her a new 
charm; nor love so perfect, but that, in such a night, 
it becomes more fully developed, and is inspired 
with a softer tenderness, and a higher devotion. 

Well, enough of this. I write as I felt then, not 
as 1 feel now. Time, with his bald head and relent- 
less visage—with his old form, that grows aged with- 
out becoming weak—and his immortal scythe, which 
never dulls with much cutting—withers up the fresh 
and fragrant feelings of youth, even as the scorching 
sun blights the tender flower, and drinks the glit- 
tering dew which made the morring so delightful. 

I married this ange!. And now, farewell all rap- 
tures! My courtship was like the morning of the 
opening spring: but my *yedded state resembles the 
dull, wet, desolate days of ceming winter. 

The impression which beauty makes is often more 
fleeting than itself. The sameness of expression 


and rested as 


‘unvaried by intelligence, without the archness of wit, 


ight of passion, we behold at first with indif- 
It is only in 


or the | 
ference, and afterwards with disgust. 


the energy of intellect, the contagious power of feel- 


ing, and the magic of rational and enlightened love, 
man must seek for influence and happiness in 

And these all-conquering and yet pliant 
sradually vest even ordinary charms and 


that we 
marriage. 
blessings 
ommon accomp!ishments with perpetual sway oye1 
and actions of the husband, 


Let 


the thoughts, passions, 


when beauty’s violent but brief reign is over. 

no kind-hearted and intelligent gul be cast down, 
when s! compa, °s features pot moulded ac« ording 
to the poet’s faney, anda form not graceful enough 
to eachant all who regard them, with the brilliant 


complexions, bright eves, and figures of more than 
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ordinary symmetry. The triumph of mere beauty | THE ESSAYIST. 
a poor one: it asserts its supremacy in am evening, }) ota 2 a : 
and is queen of tie drawing-room, where no affec- | 
tions are developed, no dangers to be dared, no suf- || 
ferings endured, and no enterprises accomplished. | ; 
Ithas the fatal power to perform a conquest without | i. yo mye cette Stans Cheagh Bie dage 
the gentle and endearing talent to maintain it. It pn te ote ty Tl 
dazzles the eye, but fails to win the heart. And} Leap kindly back to kindness : though disgust 
when men retire from its presence, although per- | ay te oe 
chance in silence and peace, the image lingers in|! yy cocks cnet hee opr heey a . 
their fancy, sheds a charm over momentary medita-| 
tion, or shapes the phantasy of a vain dream; yet in|) _ i ' 
the deeper shadows of life, where inisfortune weakens | tions which thrill the bosom of a young lover ? Often || ner. after service. 1 entreated he would lodge with 
the enthusiasm of passion, and forces us all to attach 3° : eave thought 5 this subject, omen as 1 have! ie while he tarried in town, and he consented. He 
proper value to things, how superior in real triumph | revolved in my mind its various sensations, so often)... pensive and reserved, and appeared to be the 
is the majesty of reason and education, and the soft have 1 turned away from it mn disappointment, as, prey of came long-standing melancholy. 5 rallied 
ind consoling sweetness of true aad faithful affection, jsomething which cannot be fairly analyzed or €X-!him on his long face; but he answered with a lan- 
over the worthlessness of mere personal grace and || Pressed—a dream which is given to us in our youth, || »yid smile, that as it was yet early in the evening, it 
selfish beauty ! |,@ ray of gladness over our path, which may never! T would do him the favour to walk with him, he would 
I had been rich: and, as the vanity of youth has | be recalled when once past, or forgotten when once | relate the circumstances of his life, which had passed 
long since passed away with its light hopes and jczperienced ja sweet and intoxicating draught, | since * last we met.” 
pleasant occupations, I may say I was good-looking jwhich we Giak fem the chalice od carly joy, before | The night was beautiful; the harvest moon shone 
enough to make me acceptable to the vanity of a|jthe clouds have darkened in the sky of our existence Il pure and brightly, like a bank of pearl in the un 
heart where there was no affections to oppose. [ had before puseaye and example have corrupted the clouded sky. We sallied forth from the museum 
not been long united to the grand object of all my } fountains « = and holy feeling, end mode them ind walked on silently until we came in front of the 
wishes, before my fine castles in the air were dis-|'° _ ee ayer ean piped atbeer Sennmental Chureh. lieve my friend paused, and 
solved into their original element. Blinded by my | seeiiiies of Bis, nay me ae om departed, ane coating ourselves on a platform, he began: 
own passion, I had mistaken carelessness of manner) " bubble hath faded in the illimitable air! i ¥ iia ill when I left Boston for Balt 
for the language of unrestrainable affection ; and the | shall wever forget the emotions I experienced | eo new, | sigs aa sential felon " al, ' 
triumph of vanity and childish pleasure for the glad-| when I left the walls of St. Mary's, in Behimere, tn as oo —e = x . oe a f h 
ness of successful love. When the mists of feeling | where I had long trimmed the midnight lamp over ‘aren you; feeling . ~ = he: 2 r ss 
were dissipated, and, by long gazing, my eye was the pages of Homer and Virgil, to accompany my ere en ae See he 1 i ful 6 aaa “of th 
less dazsied with her charms, ten thousand little in- \ father on a long-promised jaunt to Washington and) thoughts have sullied the healthtul fountain of th 


° * ' » grall « } 
idents daily betrayed the fickleness of her attach- Richmond. It was a beautiful day in September— | heart, and mingled with them the gall and wormwood 
4 ‘ ‘ slander and deceit. You surely cannot have forgot 


° 4 ¥ . : 7 | 
ment, and the weakness of her character. Without} the mellow rays of the autumn sun lingered upon! nage uc Juliet Comabell, whe visleed ay un 
: 2 y ass > i ten w angel ihe « ell, 4 
being bad, she grew more evidently heartless and the elevated and pleasant lands to the north and east || ge I 


. : : i j shite sails whic _, cle in Baltimore. You know how I loved her—yo' 
ignorant. I was sometimes mortified by her want of lof the city, and lit the white sails which fluttered in|,“ timo 
the blue bay, or were quietly stealing down the Pa- | *®0°¥—— 


knowledge, and often cut to the soul by her entire . "7 oe : 
freedom from true love. She pursued her pleasures’ tapsco. We wandered to the hotel in Market-street, || I admitted his rhapsody, and he continue - . 
y ' . - y ’ . * 

in the silliest trifles of the day, and allowed every | and took seats about ten in the forenoon; and, before!) _ No !—you cannot know how I loved her ul, 
impertinent coxcomb the familiarities of manner || S¥9S€t I found myself leaning out of the coach win- said he, epee — 2 re — une a 7 

. i > sily >, ac. ; yroken—the wreath with which love had enwreathe: 
which I had fondly deemed sacred to me. They |40W> €@2ing upon the silver Potomac, and the mag- | ' “ih ‘thered, leaf by lea, and I am alone 
flattered her, and she cast down her eyes in pleasure | Mificent dome of the capitol. It was a happy mo-. my brow has withered, leaf by , al 
as apparent—they took her hand, and she would) ™€"t; my spirits were as light as air; every scene I jin the world—— 
: | He paused a moment, and then proceeded. 


blush with an air as pleased as [ had ever won from || had observed during the day, had afforded me more L saatgst , 
her beneath the silence and the beauty of that fair'| or less pleasure; and my heart bounded like the} “ You also know, with what a joyful bosom Ik f' 
young roe. I had the gratifying prospect of spend- | Baltimore to mect her at her father’s in Boston. Th: 


moon, when, trembling and half breathless, I whis- |)! , epee tes oes ; : 

pered the secret of my love. And if sickness over-||!"& # few days out of the walls of St. Mary's, and of | ™Umate rereen voip, Bawcaag ete Se oo a 
came me, and pain was en me, and she might hear! feeding that curiosity which is always springing in ymy father’s house; and for a few months oll my cveom 
my very groans, and should have known that all my} the young and ardent mind. A lovely evening suc- were gladness, and my waking hours were peace 
pangs were more than surpassed by that agony of | ceeded a tranquil day. The moon rode serenely and \but now my days are sorrows, and my travail grief 


: \\ bri i ens: ; , ij Her fi ‘ ‘ontemplated a voyage to Eu- 
heart which her neglect and carelessness had caused, | brightly in the azure heavens; and I wandered, in Her father had long contemplated a voyage to Bu 
| rope with his family ; and on the eve of his departure 


I have smothered the expressions which weakness, “extreme good humour with myself, about the streets | , ee 
and sorrow, and disease, would have wrung from me, || of the city ; and retired carly to my bed, to dream | I called to bid her adieu, and to spend a pleasing, but 
and listened to her young laugh, and heard the light| of squares, edifices, and the prosecution of our jour- | Yet sorrowful hour, in anticipating Pgh. menthe 
fiow of her spirits, as unclouded as they were — ney to Richinond. which should intervene before I might be agus pee 

I sat by her, like a fool, and thought we were all the|| At the close of the second day after our departure || mitted to enjoy her ered When I ascended th 
world to each other. from Washington, we arrived in sight of the beautiful || S'@ite steps of her father’s house, I heard a light tap 


L could fill a book—start not, reader, for I do not! city of Richmond, and soon after entered its pre- lat the casement of her chamber window—a white 
say I will—with the account of my insignificant self, } cincts; and, finally, found ourselves comfortably si- jarm was reached out, and a letter was dropped, which 
ad these my obscure and unpitied misfortunes; but||tvated at an elegant hotel, not far from the state-| fell among some rose-bushes beneath he window 
nd I must seek, in slumber, relief |house. Here my father was to leave me for a few jNo admittance was to be obtained ; and after repeate: 
| knocking, I picked up the billet and departed. I hast 


Jened home to my chamber, struck a light, and open 


||ments in looking at the curiosities which are there 
(displayed, totally inattentive to the many Visiters, 
| when a light tap on the shoulder made me start—] 

looked up, to clasp to my breast my old friend Geor ss 
| Raymond, and to ask him some ten thousand ques 
tions, relative to himself and friends, since he left 3: 
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Mary's about two years before. ‘Time had somewhat 
| changed his face, but there was an expression ia his 
pensive and dark gray eyes which was truly eloquent 
George was handsome, but he was taller and more 
! 


W vale than when we wandered together around tl 
4 -riha . “ribs — — > @ - . . , : 
Ho can describe the indescribable ?—the emo- . tburbs of Baltimore. on some still Sunday in sum 








itis already late, a 
from thought. J love her yet, at times, for the very || Weeks, in company with some friends who had left 


sake of what she might have been, and what I thought, Baltimore before us, and were already located in 


her; and when she breaks away from her unthinking | 
pleasures, and comes with her glossy curls and) 
speaking forehead, 1 have caught her in my arms, | 
and kissed her red lips, with a momentary feeling of | 


the hotel at which we tarried, as he intended a jaunt 

of a few days’ ride, to a relative’s in the interior. 
For the first two or three days after my father left 

me, I was exceedingly gloomy, notwithstanding the 


! 


| 


ing a small sheet of rose-coloured paper, read, a* 


nearly as I can recollect, as follows: 


} 
| “ To Grorce Ravmonp—I have but one word t 
express to you before | bid you an eternal farewell 





rdour; but it fades away before the effect of some exertions of my friends to render me cheerful. [1 am not ashamed to own that I Aare loved you; nei 


illy vemark: and I have this evening left her in all, wandered listlessly about the streets, strayed into the, ther do I hesitate to declare, that I regard you with 
the unkind gayety of mirth and forgetfulness, to en-|| shops, or walked, with a heavy heart, on the piazza| affection still. But your remarks to my cousin James 
tertain a set of saucy dandies down stairs, while I vary || of mine host, which commanded an enchanting view | last evening, after my return from your father’s, an 
the monotony of imy existence with this humble ac- of the James and the lower part of the city, oft n' your cruel letter which I received this morning, hav: 
count of myself. Her careless laugh even now inter- | Wishing myself at home again, turning the leaves of | dissipated the illusions which have yielded me hay 
iupts me, and causes me to regret, she little knows ; my Clavis, and drawling some recitation from “ Arms piness, and scattered the sunshine of my ho; Itt 
how deeply, and, I believe, as little cares, the free-' and the Man.” The fourth evening after my arrival, an easy strugele to shut out from my memory th 
om again to choose between sense and beauty. F. [J visited the museum. I was beguiling a few mo-. scenes we have passed together; but, George, i 
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you, who have broken the chain of our affection ; and 
who shall recall the scattered links, and treasure up 
the delights of the past? Dearly as my heart has 
cherished your friendship, I now shall try to cast it 
by for ever; for your own fatal lines have commanded 


me to forget you. Oh, George! why should I have! 


nursed an adder in my bower of love, to sting me to 
the heart?) But J forgive you, and may heaven for- 
give and bless you; giving you that happiness which 


I shall never more enjoy. Farewell. Juniert.” 


. =e @. 
father was not expected to return in some weeks, I 


‘joyfully embraced the opportunity. 
_ It was late in the afternoon of a beautiful day that! 
we arrived at the splendid seat or Colonel Campbell, | 
on the banks of the James. The house was a noble 


structure of white marble; a spacious esplanade was 


in front, beautifully ornamented with shrubbery and | 
! 
banks of the river, filled with the prodigal treasures 


of autumn. ‘Two or three summer-houses, overhung 
| 





trees. Inthe rear, an elegant garden sloped even tothe | 





your father’s tomb constructed !—Two bricks, one at the 
head and another at the feet, and a few handfuls of earth 
jupon his body.’ The poor man’s son answered, “ Hold 
|thy peace—it may be, that at the resurrection, ere thy 
| fathe: shall be able to remove the vast pile of stones under 
| which he lies buried, my father may have arrived at Para- 
dise.”” The rich man’s son was silent. 


| 





USEFUL MAXIMS. 
It is foolish to expect the fire following things from th 
\following persons: A present fron. a poor man--servic: 


sel from au 





“* Heaven only knows,” continued my friend, * the , 


with vines, bending with purple grapes, gave a plea- \| from a lazy man—sucrour from an enemy—co 





anguish of that moment. A deep game of treachery 
had been played upon me. I attempted to descend 
my stairs, but before [reached the bottom I was sense- 


less. When [ recovered the possession of my reason-| 


ing faculties, L found myself near Central Wharf, with- 
out a hatmmy hair had fallen over my eyes—and, on 
raising my hand to my forehead, my fingers were} 
wet with blood. A gentleman who knew me was| 
holding me by the arm, and humanely tendering his) 
assistance. A carriage was procured—in a briet hour | 
I was again in my bed-chaimber, with my temples | 


bound, and Mary by my side. A long sickness suc-| 


ceeded ; and my spirits have since sunk into that state | 
|| while at Leghorn, that she received a letter from hei 


of melancholy which nothing but the presence of my 
| treacherous cousin, dated at Cadiz. 


adorable Juliet can dispel. Of her treacherous cou- 
sin, who left the city the next day, in a vessel bound 
for Spain, I have since heard nothing. It is now 
nearly two years since the family of the Campbells 
departed for Europe; and my hopes are daily grow- 
ing fainter. My physician has recommended a resi- 
dence in the country for my benefit; and I am now 
on my way to the mansion of a relative in the interior, 


where I feel assured I shall lay down the burden of 


my life amidst the stillness and severity of nature. [) 


have tried to shake off the recoltection of Juliet, but 
in vain—she may be sinking into the grave in a fo- 
reign land, like myself, the victim of a broken heart. 
Oh, heaven!” he exclaimed, raising his clenched 
hand, * give me leave te punish her perfidious rela- 
tive, and f{ will die in peace.” 

° 


It was late when we returned to the hotel, and ix) 


was not until eight the next morning that we arose. 
A servant informed us that breakfast would be de- 
layed until nine, as a coach had just arrived from 
Boston, and the company which it brought were 
now awaiting refreshments. When breakfast was 
announced we descended to the dining-room; my 
friend and myself seated ourselves together near the 
head of the table. 
his coffee of the waiter, I cast a glance to the oppo- 
site side of the table, and beheld a lovely young lady 
seated at the side of an aged gentleman, apparently 
her father. She was in appearance about nineteen ; 
with a sweet face—a wreath of brown ringlets around 
her snowy neck, and a pensive, downcast blue eye. 
I was struck with her chaste and beautiful counte- 
nance, which seemed familiar to me, and I touched 
the arm of my friend. He raised his eye to mine. I 
glanced aslant to the lady I wished him to notice. His 
eye followed mine, and he had scarcely looked, when 
he exclaimed—* Gracious heaven! is it possible ?” 
She raised her thoughtful eves at this exclamation, 
md fixed them full upon George : a deep blush suf- 
fused her neck, brow, and bosom, with the deepest 


crimson—which was succeeded by a deadly paleness. | 


She leaned her head upon the bosom of her father. and 
sunk into a state of insensibility. 


* . 


1 will not dwell on tho subsequent particulars. [tis 
perhaps enough to say, that George found in her his 
long-lost Juliet Campbell. An explanation ensued ; 


cle’s, in the immediate neighbourhood whence my 
friend was destined, they all journeyed thither toge- 


her. J was presse d to accompany them: and 


sing variety to the scene. Through the loaded fruit- | envious man, and tru: love trom a prude 


. trees, the silver James could be seen sparkling on|| Five things are useless, when not accompanied wich five 


| through a beautiful plain to the south-east, until the || 
blue distance hid it from the sight. 


iers—good advice without efect—riches without economy 


While George was receiving | 


fas my, 


A short distance | learning withou: good manners—ai..s to improp.¢ ob- 
to the west of Colonel Campbell's was the mansion cts, or without a pure intention—and Life without /-alth 
of the relative of my friend. 
and every evening 
which led into the 


Thither we repaired; 
found us opening the little gate 
lawn before Colonel's C’s resi- 
dence, ranging the moonlight night in his garden, 


oC 
5 


holding converse with his lovely daughter, and her! 


cousin Juliet. The latter had accompanied her father 
jto England; had visited France, Italy, and Switzer- 


land, and buiie her mother at Florence. It was,} 


He was on a’ 


couch of sickness, and addressed her to the care of | 


| her father, acknowledging himself the author of the | 

letter which he gave to her on the eve of her depar- | 
ture for Europe, and craving forgiveness for his per-| 
| fidy and baseness. She returned to America with her | 
|| fether, while the paugs of disappointed love were at | 
| her beart, destroying her peace. It was on the even-| 
ing of her union with my companion, a fortnight after| 
our arrival, amidst the joy of the wedding guests, that, 
1 learnt the particulars of her eventful history. There | 
| is a pleasurable emotion to be experienced in the re- | 


| cord of true constancy and unwaveiing affection. 
1} 


| Their reward was with them—and the happiness of 
| their after lives was doubtless enhanced by their early 


f G. W. M.. 


trials. 





THE ADVICE OF A MOHAMMEDAN. 


Ayesha, the most beloved wife of Mohammed, was, from 


all accounts, # very sensible woman, charitable, and emi- 


/ nent for her wise and religious counsels. The “true be-| 
| lievers,’’ as Mohammed's followers were called, came often ' 
|lto her to receive advice in the most important concerns of 
life. To one who besought her to furnish him with some 
|, precepts for the general regulation of his conduct, she; 
spoke thus: ‘* Acknowledge one God—avoid sin—restrain 
thy tongue—repress thine anger—acquire knowledge—_| 
frequent the company of good men—continue steadfast in 
thy religion—hide the fault of thy neighbour—comfort the 
poor by thy alms, and expect thy reward in eternity.’— 
| This amiable woman took much pains with the education 
lof her daughter Fatima, who married Aly, who was the 
|| fourth califf after his father-in-law ; and the whole family 
|| seemed to have profited much by the lessons of their mo- 


wther. ‘To her two sons, Hassan and Hassein, she also 
gave the following advice : 


person ; consider your superior as your father—your equal 


“ My sons, never despise any 


as your brother—aud your inferior as your son.’ 


LAUDABLE CUSTOM. | 


A young man who had made laudable progress in his 





studies, but who was very timid and reserved, being in 
company at his father’s with several learned men, spoke 
nota word His father whispered to him, “ Why do you 
not speak, and give us some proof of what you know !"— 
| The young man replied, “ I do not speak of that which I 


do know, for fear of being asked that which I do not know.” 


THE POOR AND THE RICH. 


A son sitting on the tomb of his father, who had left bim 


an enormous estate, observing a poor boy near the grave of 
and as she was on a visit with her father to her un- 


his deceased father, addressed him in the following unfeel- 


ing and heartless manner: ‘ The tomb of my tather ts of 


| marble—his epitaph is written in letters of gold—and the 


pavement round about it is of mosaic work-—but bow is 


j we 


i|je 

|| Never trust to appearances or high pretensions. Behold 
‘the drum—notwithstanding all its noise, it is en vty within 

| Sof? words may appease an angry man—bitter words 

||never will. Would you throw JSuel on a house in flames, in 
order to extinguish the ‘ire ’ 


4 BAD PLACE FOR PITYSICIANS,. 


| The following is reported as a fact, and cannot be read 
|, Without profit: One of the kings of Persia sent a very emi 


||nent physician to Mohammed ; who, remaining a long tim 


jin Arabia without practice, at last grew weary—and, pre- 
senting himself before the prophet, he thus addressed him ; 
tes Those who had a right to command me, sent me here to 
| practise physic; but since I came, I have had no opportu 
nity of showing my eminence in the profession, as no one 
seems to have any occasion for me."’ Mohammed replied 
|« ‘The custom of our country is this: We never eat but whe 
are hungry; and we always leave off while we have an 
appetite for more.’ The physician answered, “ That is the 
| way to be always in health, and to render the physician 
juseless.""—He took his leave, and returned to Persia. 
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|| Portraits of the Poets.—A few proof impressions of this 


beautiful engraving, on fine Lodia paper, are stiil for sale 
at our office. ‘Liese copies are intended either for privat: 


port-folios, or for framing. ‘The price is one dollar each. 


vs 


| ; wet 
Public Squares.—The prominent defect in our polic 
regulations, with respect to squares for the recreation and 
comfort of the citizens, and for the ornament of the city 
is known to be one of deep and sincere regret. The Battery 
is the only spot that deserves the name of a public walk 
and as the current of population is fast receding from ii< 
neighbourhood, it will, in a few more years, be the resort 
‘only of a small portion of the citizens. The residence oi 


the major part of them will be at so great a distance, that 





access to it will be difficult, and therefore seldom; aad 
then, we apprehend, chiefly from motives of curiosity.— 
Hence arises an urgent necessity for opening additional 
*s for the resort of a population already numerous and 





plac 
dense. How can we imsure health and enjoyment, when 
the whole ground is occupied by compact buildings, nar- 
row, and often crooked streets, and very circuinscribed 
jlots? If we throw the Battery out of view, we feel quit 
jemboldened in asking, where and what are our publi 


‘squares? The Park, although an ornamental and pleasant 


place, (and it might be made much more so by the remova! 
of the disgusting nuisances whicli we mentioned on a for 
| mer occasion, ) has no claim whatever to the distinction « 

'a public promenade. It has never been occupied as suct 
and, we are persuaded, never will be; for there are no in 
ducements, and can be none, to make it the resort « 
fas} It follows, then, that t! 
Battery is the only place to which we can go in order t 


Huds I 


Square (a spot prettily improved, and of a very convenient 


ionable and genteel people 


inhale a little fresh air in the heat of summer 


size for a garden to a gentleman's villa) is really too smal! 
to merit any thing more It is evi 


| dent, therefore, that to much the larger portion of the citi 


thar a passing notice 


zens there is no open space to which they can repair, wit 
‘out undergoing a fatigue to which few are willing to submit 
The city now extends nearly three miles on each rivei 
and is almost wholly deprived of every charm that has 
relation to public grounds connected with embeilishment- 
Fr to the Dry-Dock, on the East-river 


m the Battery 
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full three miles. In its w bole extent there is not a foot of | Conscientious.—A subscriber to a southern paper, lately | Chorus " is the essence of soft and flowing sweetness, and 
land, beyond the streets, set apart for public purposes. Ali || accompanied his advance subscription with the following the * Huntsman’s" breathes the very sou! of greeawood 
the streets are narrew, and many of them crooked ; the |! sensible ood judicions hint: “If you would read a paper, melody. We know little of music as a science, and must 
jots, in a multitude of cases, only large enough for the bare | with a clear conscieaxce—pay for it in advance.’ therefore, be content to admire, rather than attempt to 


ati i ~ > i j . “ber mn such music is given, with its 
accommodation of the buildings erected on ther and the }) . - analyze Weber's; but when suc g ; 
ach f —We que state, that the , , 
streets universal'y the receptac'’s of filth. To add tot! |} ‘ Bachelor's Ball.—We are or por * me . ng full effect, by such singers as Horn, Pearman, and Mrs. 
" i ‘lors v ris city ve ; ' | ‘ 
evils, a very large portiwn of this division of the city -iands | mney mane @9 — ee pstne-whee.. “| Knight, we do not know who can withhold their admira 
: “ | time appointed is the fourteenth of this month—the place 

on what, in common speech, is denominated made grown? ; | the city-hotel 

. : : 2 e city-hotel. 
that is, 89 much gained trom the water, by casting: earth | “i 


: doth r masses of loose materials. This wil! for ever | 
remain of a very porous nature, and the cxha!- tions arising | ceded that New-York cannot adequately support four the- and third personation of it, the latter being altogether 


from putrid matter collected in such places, must conse-| 4t€s. Three may live, but two ave emply sufficient for all | greatly superior. Pearman deserved, and received muc! 


tion. Of Mr. Horn’s Caspar we spoke at length on his 
| first appearance in the part, and have only now to remark, 
Theatricels.—We believe it is now pretty generally con- | that there was a wonderful difference between his second 





quently be a continual annoyance to the inhabitants, and a || useful dramatic purposes. The thing, however, will reme-| applause in Adolph, particularly in the difficult piece ot 
prolific source of disease. All these things show how ex- | dy itself, and some of them must die of inanition—which, | « Through the forests, through the meadows ;" and Mrs 
tremely improper, nay, how utterly unjustifiable, was the | it is for the public to decide. Ever since the opening of the | Knight's Linda was one of her best efforts. “ How gent 
policy wh. a allowed the entire ground to be cov: cd with! Bowery theatre, a preternatural excitement has pervaded || were my slumbers,”’ aflorded her a fine opportunity for 
buildings, without the least regard to future consequences, | the theatrical world. The active manager of that really | the display of her sweet, full, and powerful voice, of wh.c) 
and without taking into consideration the he2ith and com- | splendid establishment felt, that, at its commencement, | che availed herself to the utmost. Placide’s Killian was 
fort of; .amer us population thus huddled together. W e something extraordinary was required to stamp a decided | Jike all his performances, humourous without effort, and 
are aware that nothing could kk expected from that foul | character on the house, and give a fone to his proceedings; |! comic without grimace. Mrs. Sharpe played the arch and 
spirit of avarice, and that grasping propensity, which per- aad this he completely effected by the engagement of Mr. | lively Rose, in a very arch and lively manner : with a little 
vade a certain class of peo, ‘« in every part of our country ; Porrest, the Signorina, and the French dancers. ‘The other i less laughing, it would be a capital performance. We know 
but knowing these things, as oor cuardians must have | ™@nagers also felt that it would never answer to be left be-|| that Mrs. S. has a fine set of teeth, and that therefore it is 
known, they ought to have interposed a seasonable and | hind, and a tremendous competition was the consequence. 
salutary check (0 their peruicious influence, when exerci- || When one star was not found sufficiently attractive, two, jas the frequenters of the Park are all, by this time, pretty 
sed withi . the bounds of their authority. But it is now too ‘three, and four were clustered together in the same piece. || well aware of the fact, we think it would much improve her 
lace ; the evils are irreparable. | The public, unused to this prodigal display of talent, threw || general appearance, if she would confine her expressions 
* With all becoming respect, we v suld be leave to remark, | aside all prudential considerations, and nightly overtlowed | of joy and satisfaction rather more in the vicinity of « 
that our corporation ought to be admonished by past mis-||the theatres. The effect has been, that, by the highly-sea- '| smile There are few female faces that will bear a down 
fortunes, an¢ those which are found to be incurable. A | soned intellectual banquets served up to them, their appe- | right laugh, while there are as few that do not look de 
more enlarged and liberal policy ought to prevail with ‘ind tites have been so pampered and spoiled, that, like prac- | lightful when mantled with a gentle smile-—Mr. Boy! 
spect to those new parts of the city now in a rapid state of | tised gourmands, they have lost all relish for sumple, whole- i had, we understand, the drilling and getting up of the 
advancement, and which, in a vesy few years, will be so far | S°™€ food, and now think no more of going to see a good | chorusses, and deserves, on that account, as much prais: 
increased and extended, as to place every attempt at reform || Comedy, well played by the regular company, than the | as any one concerned. The Huntsman’s Chorus is perfect, 
beyond the reach of hope or possibility, gourmand would of making a hearty dinner on plain roast | and is regularly encored ; the Bride’s-maid’s stands in need 
Professor Griscom, in nis Year in Europe—a work of| beef. Besides, a re-action has taken place in another, and, jjof a few additional voices. Upon the whole, all the city 
the highest merit, abounding with varied information of alas | most vital part—the pocket. The public find it easier | ought to see Der Freischutz ; for, as we said before, even 
the most valuable kind—comments most sensibly on the || support four theatres one year than two. The merchant || those “who have no music im their souls,”’ will be well re 
niggardly and shameful policy which is adhered to in most || (putting a double clasp in his cash-book, and instinctively || paid by the deep dramatic interest produced 
of the American cities, by means of which we bring upon |stowing it in the farthest recesses of his pocket) com- | There is a thrilling excitement about these German le 
ourselves numerous privations and mischiefs. Nothing | mences the morning matrimonial dialogue with—‘ My || gends, that is not to be met with in those of any other na 
contributes more to enjoyment and tranquillity of mind, || dear, business is very dull—no prospect of improvement,” ||tion, particularly where witchcraft is concerned. The 
whide nothing serves more effectually to promote our health, l (with a parenthetical denunciation of all tarifis)—* our ex- | wraiths and kelpies of the Highlands of Scotland are mere 
especially in a hot climate, than the free circulation of good | penses are very heavy—something must be done—must go | child's play to the substantial demonism of the black forests 
air; and to insure this benefit, scarcely any sacrifice should | less to these theatres."’. “Oh la! papa,” says Miss Anna) of Germany. Other nations, in such dramas as Der Freis 
be considered too great. | Maria, “‘ we must see the Der Freischutz—it is so divine.” | chutz, appear afraid of going too far; and then thei 
Mr. Griscom states, that in London there are about ||‘ And I,” interrupts Master Theophilus Augustus, ‘‘ must} horrors are so very mechanical, and always come at the 
seventy public squares; these are not paltry squares of a_|see Mr. Forrest's Damon: every body has seen it.” “Ah,|) proper time and place. They manage these matters bette: 
few rods of ground, but such as comprise many acres, and ||do gratify the dear children this time,”’ pleads Mrs. Dash.| in Germany, and effect more by a whisper—a hint—a bro- 
some of them several hundred acres each. This shows a | The distracted father, in a moment of conjugal and pater-| ken laugh—or a half-told tale—(the other half veiled in 
comprehensive, enlightened, and liberal spirit, and clearly | »al tenderness, once more unclasps his heart and his poc-| impenetrable mystery )—than can be effected by the most 
marks the wisdom, intelligence, and good sense of the || ket—slowly and reluctantly he draws forth those screens | terrible collection of words that can be strung together.— 
police of that great metropolis. !|of misfortune—those peculiarly delicate pieces of paper,| There are a good many of these indefinable incidents in 
Our citizens are proudly anticipating for New-York an || so pleasing to the eye, and so delightful to the touch—) Der Freischutz. For instance, the old picture falling and 
elevation and greatness, with respect to wealth and num- '| known by the name of ten dollar bank bills—and muttering wounding Linda at the very hour Adolph shot the demon’s 
bers, which they think will be unrivalled by any thing on | “ only this time,” hurries, grumbling, to the Exchange, to || eagle—Caspar fanning his unholy fire with that very eagle's 
the western shores of the Atlantic. Would to heaven there || make it up in fortunate speculations on whiskey, cotton, or | wing, &c.—and when, after Caspar has succeeded in per- 
was a prospect cqually flattering with regard to those en-|! molasses. In fact, the managers have pushed exertion to suading Adolph to visit the fiend, nothing can be better 
larged views which lead to splendid public improvements ;||the very utmost, and the public are so divided by the at-| than the demoniac laugh which responds to his exulting 
to the multiplication of those embellishments which never || tractions, as to be unable to reward any of them as they || exclamation of * He who plays with the fiend must look to 
cease to charm the eye; to the cultivation of a taste that||deserve ; so that, as Old Hardy says, we “foresee” the) be deceived.” 
should be creditable to our character ; to all those things, hour is fast approaching, when Mr. Simpson may exclaim } Our notices of the other theatres we are obliged to omit 
in short, which would essentially promote the health, peace, to Mr. Gilfert, and Mr. Maywood to Mr. Sandford— | for want of room. 
and contentment of the inhabitants, and awaken the admi- 
ration, and gratify the curiosity of strangers! || While all, doubtless, confident in their own resources, will 





jvery natural she should be addicted to showing them; but 








“ For one, or both of us, the time is come.” 


MARRIED, 
respond— | In Worcester, on the 26th November, by the Rev. Mr 
“ Our purse and body on the action both.” Miller, Mr. David Wesson, of the firm of Caplin W 
How & Co. of this city, to Miss Ann Burbank, daughter o 
Elijah Burbank, Esq. of the former place. 
On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Rowan, Mr. Johu W 


Original Edition of Shakspeare.—Mr. Hackett, the come- 
dian, has issued proposals for publishing by subscription, a | 
fac simile of the first complete edition of Shakspeare, which | Sorry shall we be for the gentlemen who may fall, and 
appeared in 1623, folio. This work will be of the same | perish, in a pecuniary point of view—for some, particularly 


; ™ ami . - a 
size, containing four hundred pages, and a copy of the |sorry; but we must console ourselves with the reflection, 


first engraved likeness of the author. 


| 
| that it will be for the benefit of the survivors 


Thompson, to Miss Margaret Walker, 
| On the 24th ult. by the Rev. G. Abeel, Mr. John V. Bants 


New Medical Work.—We have seen the first number of | ‘Ve 4re happy to perceive, however, that Der Freischutz to Miss Naomi C. Vreeland 


‘ 3 . . . e 26th alt. by the Mr. Welton, John Ear! 
a valuable medical magazine, entitled “‘ The Monthly Jour- has proved, and hope will continue to prove, an ¢ xception “ = Sono - es Ase Rev. Mr eltow, Mr n Ea 


nal of Foreign Medicine,” conducted by S. Littell, jun. to the foregoing remarks; indeed it could not have failed alates —— 
M.D. and published simultaneously in Philadelphia and in to do so, unless all musical taste had vanished; and, even DIED, 


this city, by E. Littell and G. W. Bleecker. The work is then, the acting and dramatic merit of the piece ought to On the 25th ult. Peter Henry, only son of Benjamin 





highly recommended by professional gentlemen of the first 


attract a full house. Whoever omits seeing Weber's Der 


respectability | Freischutz, leaves a blank in his theatrical life, “hich no- 


Extraordinary Growth.—Professor Saint Andre, in the 


of age, lately died, after a short illness, for which no other 
cause could be assigned, than the unusual growth of five 
mches in four days ! 


| thing can fill up: it has no parallel, but stands alone, in 


: . the recollections of play-goe rs, like Cooke's lago, or Kean’s 
Gazette de Sante, states thata young man, seventeen years’ Othello ' 


There is genius and originality in every note of 


the music; and a very strange originality at times it is 
What, for instance, could be a bolder, yet happier concep 
; tion, than the * Laughing Chorus?’ The “ Bride’s-maid’s 


Benson, aged eleven months and twenty-two days, 
On the 25th ult. Miss Margaret M' Kee, aged 16 years 
On the 25th ult. Miss Harrict Kuypers, aged 29 years 
On the 24th ult. Mrs. Emeline Banks, aged 20 ye ars 
On the 28th alt. Doctor Nathaniel Manning, aged 47 ¥« 
On the 28th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Brotherton, aged 565 
On the 20th ult. Miss Phaebe Baker, aged 48 years 
The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred 

sixty-seven persons dutarg the past fortuig lit 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRPOR. it 
LINES 

WRITTEN ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF MY | 
FRIEND 


JOHN RUDOLPH SUTERMEISTER 
Tuus somnus est suave. 


When to the bone and shadowy past, is turned pale Memory'’s eye, | 
What faded hopes, what withered joys, and changeful pictures lie! | 
The vista of departed years ;—the records of decay ;— 
Visions, that fade in clouds and tears, like smiles of April-day, 
Pure hearts, that loved us, slumbering in the grave's voiceless cell ; 
O'er which Grief pours the song of wail, and the deep night-winds 
swell; j 
When the moonlight flickers on the turf, through the waving cypress |, 
near, | 
Where the creams of Lope have sunk to rest beneath the gloomy || 
bier! i} 


T turn me to the loved and lost, since life hath first begun, yj 
W bo with me through youth's morning bour its fowery race have run ; 

I turn to find the cumbrous earth on many ® tranquil brow i 
Which swiled in early iove and joy around my path but now ; \ 
And cheerful voiees in my ear seem sweetly lingering stiil, 1! 
As, in a spring-eve's hushed repose, the sound of babbling rill; {| 
When the early leaves are folded up, and the soft dews trembling lie!) 
In the violet’s teader bosom, a» a tear in woman's eye 


| 
Whea the beaven is rich with melody of wild-birds oa the wing ; ! 
His bours were full of light end song ;—ard o’er a thrilling lyre 1 
Me bent with pure and holy thought, aod touched its strings of fire: || 
He sang of joy and sammer—of the dreams that long bad fed; 
Of the ashes in pale Memory’s urn—of the requiem o'er the dead 
But his dreams have gone for ever—and the poet's eye is sealed 
Till the earth shall reader up its dead—and all secrets be revealed! | 


[ turn to one, whose dawning heur was like the laughing spring, | 


The fantasies of youth are flown, which giowed for his young eye, | 
When sunlight streamed upou his path trom childhood’s cloudless sky ; 
There are no visions in his sleep—it is a lreamless rest— 

The dust is strewn upon his brow—the shroud is on his breast ; 

The songs which Hope for him hath sung, their melody is o’er— 
Her chant may bless his loneliness, or charm his ear no more; 

The worms are his companions now— their banquet house his pall— 
‘The change upon bis life hath past, which soon must come to all! 


And mirth was bis, which clings to youtb, and with it fees away ; 
That glee of the young heart, which Time soon whelms beneath his 
wave; 
Sweet blossoms of the youthful breast, whose home is in the grave ; 
But the joys which charme bis early years—Love’s morning smilie 
and sigh— 
Oh! may they wake the sleep of death—unseal the slumberer’s eye | 
The spring may come—the summer's prime—the Autumn's desert 
blasi— 
{ 
' 


{ 
Deep hours were his, of early joy—of dreams, which soon decay— 
| 
| 





y 


Ile may not wake till God appears, and earth and time are past! 


yeeeeer® Academy, January 16, 1228. W.G.C. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LINES. 


There's music in the air: 
The breath of flutes, the light guitar 
And sweeter voices, from afar, 
Steal on the breeze, which, in its fleetness 
Bears on my ear their blended sweetness- 
There's music in the air. 





There's music in the air: | 
ringing laugh of childhood’s gle« | 
step of light hilarity, | 


The 
The 





Nay, e’en the clap of sportive hands | 
The name of melody demands— 
There's music in the air. | 

| 

There’s music in the air: i| 

lhe song of birds, the hum of bees i 
Che green leaf rustling in the breeze i 
The murmur of the dancing stream, i 
Sweet sounds—though simple they may scem— I 
There's music in the air \ 
There's music in the air: } 
Hark! from beside yon altar fais j 
The deep-breathed voice of solemn praye) | 


List! to the murmur, half subdued 

Of deep and holy gratitude ; { 
And hear the penitential sigh 
For blessings past too coldly by 

{s not such music far more dea 

fo Him whose goodness placed us here 
Than aught that we call melody 

Yes 


sounds like these, indeed, must lx j 


Sweet music ma the an | 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FAREWELL. 
WRITTEN ON LEAVING THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


A wanderer, doomed to dwell 
On foreign shores, a solitary man, 
To home's loved scenes lamenting thus began 
The parting, sad farewell : 
I leave my happy home, 
The streams and meadows ! have loved so long, 
And the fair city, with its joyous throng, 
O’er the rude waves to roam. 
Farewell! thou valued one, 
Thou guide and friend of my departed years 
Thou mother of my youth! why gush thy tears 
In blessings of thy son? 
Farewell! O, never more 
Shall thy dim eyes behold thy wayward child ; 
Nay, mother, do not thus, with accents wild, 
This cruel fate deplore 
Father, to thee | bow, 
Taking thy blessing with this warm embrace ; 
Chide not th’ unmanly tears upon my face, 
The paleness on my brow. 
Alas! how shall I part 
From thee, my father, and not wet my cheek 
With tears that tell of love, and drops that speak 
The sadness of my heart? 
But ye, that wonder so, 
With upraised eyes, to see your brother weep, 
Soon shall those little lids, sealed up in sleep, 
Forget a brotker’s wo 
And thou, whom next I love 
To the dear kindred blood that fills my veins, 
* Farewell to thee” augments all other pains 
That I in parting prove. 


But see! the white sails swell— 


. _—_____- 
| FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRRCA. 
| 
' 


Is thy pilgrimage over ?—A welcon <I send, 
For ah! “there is no place like home ;” 

And the harp of the stranger still seems like a friend 
From the dim mists of memory come. 

Its tones have the sweetness of lorz vanished years 
Cast behind the dark shadow of time ; . 

Like the echo of hope’: early song it appears, 
Borne back by the spirit of rhyme. 


| Are thy gviefs all forgotten, thy sorrows all past ? 
The cypress wreath torn from thy brow ? 
I have mourned when thy verse was with gloom overcas; 
Then let me rejoice with thee now 
The cypress discarded, ‘tis left thee to prove 
The sweets of what next thou shail claim— 
The myrtle of friendship, the roses of love, 
Or the evergreen laurels of fame. 


O, choose not the roses—they'll wither and die, 
And bring thorns in the midst of their bloom— 
And the leaves of the myrtle will break, as they dry 

And laurels are but for the tomb. - 
Fame sounds not its praises till enry has died 
With the good, and the noble, and great; 
And friendship’s but true amidst fortune’s tide, 
And love—knowest thou not its fate ? 





’Tis a blissful moment, a happy hour, 
A bright and a sunny day, 

A week of pleasure’s and beauty'’s power— 
A month, and it’s passed away. 

The laurel, the myrtle, the sweet-scented rose— 
Then what are the whole of them worth ? 

They belong to the world, with its cares and its woes, 
But happiness dwells not on earth. Estrewir 





INVOCATION TO SLEEP, 





Ah! blest companions of my early youth, 


Hail, gentle Sleep! thy magic wand 


Dear objects of my fondest love and truth, | Shall lull my cares to rest 
Sweet home and friends, farewell ! Conway. | Confine me in thy silken band, 
remanent And sooth my aching breast. 
FRAGUENTS 4 c be Steam. fe i ican 
i en tomes. | ome, gentle Sicep, thy poppies spread, 


“ We are happy,”’ says a London editor, “to be the chen- 


nel of communic:ing to the public, and probably res- 
cuing from oblivion, the following beautiful unpublished | 
fragments, by Robert Tannahill, the unfortunate Scottish 
poet. Were their intrinsic merits less than the reader | 
will find them, they claim notice as ‘ unstrung pearls,’ 
belonging to a song-writer, probably inferior only to. 
Burns and Moore.” 


WHAT CAN A HAPLESS LASSIB DO! 


Pll lay me on the wintry lea, 

And sleep amid the cauld and weet; 
And ere another's bride I'll be, 

O bring to me my winding sheet ! | 


What can a hapless lassie do, 


Thy softest garlands twine ; 
Come, hover round this lowly bed, 
This humble couch of mine. 


May pleasing dreams and visions brigh¢ 
My sleeping senses charm ; 

Suspend my grief, my heart delight, 
And every care disarm, 





NEW MUSIC, 


“ O Bonny was yon Rosy Brier..—Sung by Miss Georg 
at the New-York Theatre, Bowery. The words by Burns, 
the musie by M. Hinckesman. Engraved, printed, an 
sold by E. Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 

O bonny was yon rosy brier, 
That blooms sae far frae haunts o’ man ; 








When ilka friend wad prove her foe— 


Wad gar her break her dearest vow, } . nad 
{) It shaded frae the e’ening sun. 


And wed with ane she canna loe ’ 


And bonny she, and ah, how dear! 


Yon rosebuds in the morning dew, 








oon 
MEG OF THE GLEN { How pure amang the leaves sae green 
: . | But purer was the lover's vow 
Meg aa Gmenswen am t They witnessed in their shade yestreen. 
Wi ruffles and ribbons, and mickle prepare ; ij O bonny was you rosy brier, & 
Her heart it was heavy, her head it was light | “ 7 
Por a’ the lang way for a wooer she sicht. All in its rude and prickly bower, 
. That crimson rose, how sweet and fair ! 
She spak to the lads—but the lads slippet by ; B . , . "= i aaitatadladaaaes 
- ; : : ut love is far a swee > 
She spak to.the lassies—the lassies were shy ; { Amid life’ the aon aaitval adiee 
. Z Amid lite’s thorny ps are. 
She thought she might do—but she didna well ken | : AR ! ‘ . 
F ht eave for nul BS ’ the Gler The pathless, wide, and wimpling burn, 
or nane seemed to care for puir Meg o’ the Glen ie 2 ; 
; F - i] Wi’ Chloris in my arms, be mine; 
sia y or 
0, LADDIF, CAN YE LEAVE ME? i And I the world vor wish nor scorn, 
O, laddie, can ve leave me! Its joys and griefs alike resign, 
ye Cree ; H All in its rude aad prickly bower, &c 
Alas! ‘twill break this consiant heart } 
There’s notgit on earth can grieve me | 
Like this—that we must part. i! GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Think on the tender vow you mai 
Beneath the secret birken shade ; 
And can you now deceive me’ 

Ls all your love but art? 
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